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fore Stiles-iane. 


“The knights are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints we trust.” 


In a cozy nook of the College Library, concealed from ordinary ob- 
) servation, and bronzed with the lapse of more than half a century, lie 
theremains of President Stiles.* Guarded by the Argus-vigilance of the 
Treasurer and Librarian, they repose securely as a steel-locked knight in 
thedim chancel of an old cathedral. At the suggestion of a friend we 
were led to open the mausoleum, and there for a many an hoursince have 
we pored over the old pages we found therein. “The cabinet,” for so 
the plain pine case is by courtesy called, contains besides many loose 
papers, forty manuscript volumes, fifteen of which constitute the Presi- 
dent's private diary. Almost a score of foolscap pages filled with selec- 
tions from this diary now lie before us, some of which we shall venture, 
gentle reader, to put before you. The administration of Dr. Stiles, as 
President of Yale, embraces a period of about eighteen years, lying mid- 
way between the foundation of the College and the present time. He 
graduated here under Rector Clap, in 1746, at the age of nineteen, and 





* We mean of course his literary, not his mortal remains—they sleep in the 
city Cemetery. 
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after studying law and serving as tutor for seven years, was settled as 
pastor of a Congregational church, at Newport, R. L, where the diary 
first opens. This was in the latter part of 1755. In 1757, just a 
hundred years ago, he married, and had he lived till now, as the story 
books say, he would this very month (Feb.) be celebrating the centen- 
nial anniversary of that happy event. During his residence at Newport 
he devoted his leisure hours to Oriental languages, in which he made 
great attainments. He was always a hard student, and we find him 
writing on one occasion, “I have studied fifteen hours this day,” though 
he adds such a practice is “very unusual.” It was about this time he 
received a diploma of 8. T. D. from the university of Edinburgh, graced 
by the names of the historian Robertson, and Blair the rhetorician. 
The sheepskin is still preserved as fresh as ever: The diary during this 
period is filled up with learned disquisitions upon Hebrew and Greek 
passages met with in his studies, and records of conversations held with 
the Jewish Rabbis of Newport ; and, believing with Pericles, that know- 
ledge is of little account unless one can express himself, on great occa- 
sions, asin ordination or election sermons, he did not hesitate to exhibit 
his learning by interlarding the original at length, for the edification of 
the unlettered multitude, who had no time even if they had the disposi- 
tion to investigate for themselves.* He did not, however, neglect his 
pastoral duties, and while in enumerating his trials and difficulties he 
sets down the sixth item, “so many enemies—especially churchmen and 
tories,” he places as an offset item sixth of his “comforts,” “ Beloved 
of my church and congregation.” A substantial proof of this we have 
in the following entry : 

“May 30, 1770.—This day a voluntary Bee or Spinning match at my house. 
Begun by Break o’ day, and in the forenoon early were sixty-four spinning 
wheels going atsame time. Ninety-two daughters of Liberty spun and reeled, 
respiting and assisting one another, Many brought their flax, especially of my 
society. The spinners were of all denominations—Churchmen, Quakers, Bap- 
tists and Congregationalists. They spun 170 skeins, and found two-thirds of 
the flax, weight 32 lbs. The yarn very good. A whole calf, 4 Gamons, 3 lbs. 
Tea, 32 lbs. Sugar, 1 Loaf do. 9 lbs., 8 gallons Wine, and Sundries sent in to 
amount to £6 10s, 0d. L. M.” 

Upon a similar occasion he adds the significant commentary, “ the 
greatest part of which was left.” The July before, he attended Com- 
mencement at Harvard, where he heard ‘‘a Dialogue in Chaldee, by 
three Batchelors, taken out of Daniel,” (we presume he means the dia- 





* One of his “ Election Sermons” preached before Governor Trumbull covers 
(in print) ninety pages like the “ Lit’s.” 
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logue and not the batchelors.) But think of our colloquy men getting 
off a Chaldee dialogue. Vero Tempora Mutantur! The President of 
the college also made a short speech in the same intelligible tongue, so 
that upon the whole the exercises must have been extremely entertain- 
ing, particularly to Chaldeans. 

While at Newport the Dr. was accustomed to entertain at his house 
such men as Whitefield-and “ that very learned divine, Rev. Jo. Wither- 
spoon, D. D., president of the Nassau Hall in the Jersies,” both of whom 
preached for him. “ Whitefield’s last sermon,” he tells us, “ was at 
Exeter, he was an hour and fifty-five minutes in sermon, and afterwards 
rode to Newburyport, where he died next morning of an asthma, hav- 
ing preached above 17,000 discourses,” which if they were as long as 
his last would, (by arithmetic,) have taken him ten hours a day steady 
preaching every day in the week for ten years to deliver. 

Dr. Stiles, if not a great man, was yet a good Christian, a kind hearted, 
generous man, a true and ardent patriot, and a lover of all branches of 
knowledge, No one can read over his diary or talk with the few that 
yet remember him without being convinced of this, notwithstanding the 
few foibles and weaknesses he occasionally diseovers, and as our object 
is not so much to give a connected history of his life, as it is to bring 
out the peculiarities of his character and times, we shall continue our 
selections without much regard to philosophical arrangement. The 
diary is a complete repository—a conferta moles of statistics and infor- 
mation on every Conceivable subject. The elements of comets’ orbits, 
the revenue of Great Britain, the amount of silk raised in New England, 
the quantity of “good rum that can be distilled from a gallon of corn stalk 
juice,” the reports in parliament, the election returns, the census statis- 
tics, the character of distinguished contemporaries, meteorological re- 
cords, the state of colony politics, philological researches, discoveries in 
science, inventions in the arts, foreign politics, internal improvements, 
items of travel, extracts from letters, the state of the crops, the height 
and ages of his children, the condition of the church, and, in short, every- 
thing else is duly chronicled—nothing escapes him. Among the anec- 
dotes of old ministers, he speaks of one— 


“ Rey. Mr. Blackston, an Episcopal clergyman, who in 1631 sold the land of 
Boston, and removed to a point six miles from Providence, where he had a great 
library, he rode his Bull for want of a horse to Boston and Providence, some- 
times preached at Providence, the first time to one man, two women and some 
children, whom he collected around him by throwing apples to them. His 
house and library were burnt in King Philip’s war.” 
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It would seem that in the Dr’s time the eighth commandment was 
enforced with exemplary rigor; for on Sept. 14, 1771, we read, 


“This day judgment was given upon Pond for theft, viz, to pay £150. L. M. 
damages to: Mr. Pease, £100 fine, stand in the Pillory with a rope round his 
neck two hours, and be whipped 389 stripes, and sold for not exceeding the term 
of seven years.” 


If Dr. Stiles had a weakness it was his proclivity for having his like- 
ness taken. Time and again do we read the short but exponential sen- 
tence, “Sat for my picture.” Besides the two full length pen-and-ink 
sketches that adorn his diary, and the copy of a bust in wax done after 
his accession to the presidency, and the portrait that now hangs in Trum- 
bull Galiery, there was one painted at Newport, more remarkable than all 
for its accessory emblems, which he selected to be, as he says, “ more 
descriptive of his mind than as effigies of his face.” The books which 
should indicate the character of his studies were -‘ Eusebius’ Ecc. History, 
Livy, Duhalde’s China, the Talmud, Newton’s Principia, Plato, Watts, 
Doddridge, Cudworth’s Intellectual System, the New England primaeval 
divines, Hooker, Chauncey, Mather and Cotton ;” these were upon shelves 
at his left hand ; upon the right rose a pillar, on the shaft of which was 
one circle and one trajectory around a solar point, symbolical of the 
Newtonian and Pythagorean systems of astronomy. Over all appeared 
an emblematic representation of the universe, consisting of an infinite 
number of white rings, arranged in concentric. circles upon an azure 
ground with triple points issuing from each and tending towards the 
common center, where was painted in Hebrew characters the name 
“ Jehovah” and the words “All Happy in God ;” in the lower corner was a 
single black ring, “the place of the lost,” and another ring whose points 
turned some to, and some away from the center; this represented our 
world, as the white rings did the rest of the universe. The whole is 
neatly drawn in the diary with other details. 

Like the great majority of the Puritanic clergy of that day, Dr. Stiles 
at an early period avowed his opposition to British aggression, and con- 
tinued a consistent and devoted friend of liberty throughout the whole 
struggle for national independence. So early as March, 1771, he rejoices 
over the “anniversary of the repeal of the stamp act,” and a month later 
declared the act of assembly which permitted a regiment of British troops 
to be stationed at Newport to be “a concession that seals the death of 
American Liberty.” Four years before the battle of Bunker Hill and 
five before the declaration, he exclaims, 
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“ What shall an injured and oppressed people do when their petitions, remon- 
strances, and supplications are unheard and rejected, they insulted by the 
Crown officers, and oppression and Tyranny, (under the name of Government,) 
continued with Rigor and Egyptian Austerity !” 


But as the great crisis approached his patriotic heart takes courage, 
and he exults in the glorious prospect : 


“Mar., 1775. The Tories are struck up and amazingly dejected, as they be- 
gin to despair of carrying their villainous system of Revenues and Domination. 
How wonderful is the overruling Providence of God!” 

The lull was only for a moment, in a few weeks came news of another 
sort, and he writes again: 

“Apl. 4. The Friends of liberty are hereby exasperated, and declare them- 


selves ready for the combat, and nothing is now talked of but immediately form- 
ing an American Army at Worcester, and taking the field with undaunted Re- 


solution.’ 

The same month he chronicles at length the battle of Lexington, and 
adds—queerly enough to our ears: 

“Tt is said that the Mass. Provincial Congress have sent to Col. Washington 
of Va. to be Generalissimo of the American Army; perhaps it may be true.” 

Quoting from a tory’s letter these words, “ What say Hancock, Adams, 
and all their rebellious followers, are they still bold? I trow not,” he 
exclaims in righteous indignation, 

“ An infamous Parricide! An unholy Churchman !” 


And of another tory official he says : 


“ And yet this Hypocrite when he gave the keys to the Commander of the 
King’s troops, and delivered up the Provincial garrison, affected to do it with 
regret, and turned his face to the wall and W E P T—wept crocodile’s tears!” 


His own spirit pervaded the country ; at this very time he tells us, 


“Every member of the Virginia House of Burgesses had cloathed themselves 
in homespun, and has each of them on the breast of his coat these words wrote 
with needlework or painting, “ Liberty or Death,” and sits thus in the House of 
Assembly.” 


Less than a month after the battle of Lexington, with a patriotic 
sagacity at that‘time truly wonderful, he expresses his conviction : 


“That the Colonies have already taken the form of a Republic, and that Con- 
gress will grow in authority and rise into supreme dominion.” 


A year later he says: 


“This day I read at noon the Declaration, and for the first time realized In- 
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dependence; thus the Congress have tied a gordian knot which the Parliament 
will find they can neither cut nor untie.” 


And then transcribes the declaration entire. 

But now the “infernal Wallace,” with a British fleet, hovered about 
Newport, and the public danger was such that he not only “lodged his 
diary out of the house” for security, but at length when his beloved 
“flock ” had now mostly dispersed into other towns, he too withdrew, 
and while preaching at Portsmouth where he had a call to settle, received 
a letter announcing his election as President of Yale; and while the 
country was resounding in spirit, and perhaps, in fact, with the old song: 


“ Here’s a health to the states and the brave General Gates, 
And all the American line, 
Who in the year seventy-seven, by the blessing of Heaven, 
Conquered the haughty Burg’yne;” 


Dr. Stiles sat down to ponder the question of acceptance. He 
doubted his fitness for the station, the salary was small, great and 
complicated were the difficulties and labors which attended it. More- 
over he declares that, . 


“ An 150 or 180 young gentlemen students is a Bundle of Wildfire not easily 
controlled or governed, and at best the Diadem of a President is a Crown of 
Thorns.” 


Albeit, as you have anticipated, dear reader, he accepts. This was in 
Sept., 1777, when we find the statement, that 


“A large class graduated this fall, and many students entered the army. 
Since last March the classes (of Yale) have been kept at Wethersfield ”—(the 
state prison was not there at that time)—“ at Glastenbury and Farmington. The 
College broken up and scattered through the calamities of the times. It has 
been a flourishing Academy, though without Funds.” (A chronic complaint, we 
believe.) “ The times reduce all (colleges.) Toga cedit armis.” 


Nor was this the only evil of the war, for he is told that 


“College wants regulation, for they have left the more solid parts of learn- 
ing, and run into plays and dramatic exhibitions, chiefly of the comic kind 
and turned College into a Drury Lane.” 


Having harangued the Juniors in a short speech at Glastenbury, he 
returns home, is presented by Col: L. with 2 yds. Genoa Velvet, valued 
at $25 per yard, for a (Presidental ?) Jacket ; goes with three children 
into the hospital to be inoculated for the small pox, and on the 9th of 
June, 1778, after liberating his negro man Newport, zt. 30, settles all 
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his affairs, and with his seven children—for he had lost his wife—sets 
out in two carriages for New Haven—a journey which cost him the 
short period of eleven days’ travel and the moderate sum of $230. On 
the 23d of June, 1778, he assumes the duties of his office, aided by a 
Professor (Daggett) of Divinity, and a Professor (Strong) of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy—three Tutors and a Steward who constituted 
the entire Faculty. 

Among his first acts were the appointment of “a Freshman to ring 
the Bell for Prayers, recitations, &c., releasing him at same time from 
going of errands for any but the College authorities,” “the exhibition o 
a lecture on Oriental learning,” and the celebration of his inauguration 
by Latin speeches and a dinner. A division of the army shortly after 


’ passing through New Haven, he was honored with “a visit from the Mar- 


quis de La Fayette, zt. 22, accompanied by General Varnum.” On the 
morning of July 5th, about a year after his accession, he observed with a 
telescope from the tower a British fleet of forty sail come to anchor off 
West Haven. It was the expedition under General Tryon. Some 3000 
troops disembarked, and marched for the city. Everything was thrown 
into confusion, perhaps one-third of the adult male population, he says, 
“flew to arms, and went out to meet them. Captain Hillhouse, with 
20 or 80 brave men fired on the enemy’s advanced guard.” The enemy, 
however prevailed, took possession of the town, laid a part of it in 
ashes, killed some 21 persons, and after doing much other damage with- 
drew to their ships and set sail. The President after providing for the 
safety of his family, (it was vacation in college,) “spent the day in riding 
rouad among our confluence of Militia;” and on returning after the 
enemy had retired, and finding that neither his house nor the College 
edifices had sustained the least injury, he gives expression to his grati- 
tude in the formula, that so often graces the pages of his diary, Deo 
Opt. Max. Grates. 

The Professor of Divinity did not fare so well, he had laid aside his 
clerical character for the occasion, and having seized a carnal weapon 
in the shape of a musket, was making a vigorous and patriotic defense 
“near the 2 mile stone,” when he was overpowered by numbers, and in 
the words of the President “ captivated” by the enemy. After discharg- 
ing his piece and submitting as prisoner, the brutal soldiery “pierced 
and beat him with bayonets and otherwise abused him, so that his life 
was in danger for a month afterwards,” and from the effects of this treat- 
ment we believe the good man not long after died. Among the plunder 
carried off by the invaders was a chest of papers belonging to old Presi - 
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dent Clap ; to recover this President Stiles wrote General Tryon a letter 
so characteristic that we shall give it almost entire :— 


“ Yate Cottece, July 14, 1779, 

“Sir,—The troops of the separate Expedition, under your Excellency’s com- 
mand, when they left New Haven, the 6th inst., carried away with them among 
other things the Papers and MSS. of the Rev. President Clap, late Head of this 
Seat of Learning, which were in the hands of his daughter Mrs. Wooster, Lady 
ofthe late General Wooster. . . . This waits upon you, Sir, to request the 
Box of MSS., which can have no respect to the present times, as Mr. Clap died 
1767. A War against Science has been reprobated for ages by the wisest and 
most powerful Generals, The irreparable losses sustained by the Republic of 
Letters in the destruction of the Alexandrian Library, and ancient monuments of 
Literature has generously prompted the victorious Commanders of modern ages 
to exempt these monuments from the Ravages and Desolations inseparable from 
the highest Rigors of War. I beg leave upon this occasion to address myself 
to the principles of Politeness and Honor, humbly asking the Return of those 
MSS., which to others will be useless, to us valuable. 

“T am, Sir, 
“ Your Excellency’s most obedient very humble servant, 


«Ezra Srizes, President. 
“To his Excellency Major General Tryon.” 


A copy of the General’s polite answer (crowded out through want of 
space) is before us: it expresses his inclination and desire to prevent the 
violence of War from injuring the Rights of the Republic of Learning, 
and assures the President that had the diligent enquiry instituted for their 
discovery been successful, the MSS. should most certainly have been 
restored. 

We now come to a circumstance which we anticipate will send a 
shock of pleasure to a quarter of a thousand undergraduates and 
myriads of alumni, while, alas, it will fill the hearts of an equal number 
of both with pain and dejection. We mean the probability that Presi- 
dent Stiles, like our own President, was a “Brother in Unity.” To be 
sure his name is not down in the catalogue, nor was there such an in- 
stitution in being when he was a student, nor indeed for twenty years 
fter, but the fact that the first time he mentions either society is on 
April 4, 1781, the anniversary of the Brothers, which he describes at 
length, and gives but a passing notice’of Linonia’s, although held the week 
before; the fact that the libraries of each contained even at that early 
period the same number of volumes, viz, 100 a piece, and more than all, 
the fact that he constantly speaks, and with the greatest admiration 
throughout his whole diary, of the great founder of the Brothers, General 
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Humphreys, his personal friend, the aid-de-camp of Washington, who was 
present at the siege of Yorktown, and gave him a plan of it,—the fact 
that to General Humphreys he entrusted the diploma of LL. D., which 
he had made out for Washington—the fact that he often speaks of spend- 
ing the evening with General Humphreys, while never a hint eseapes him 
which would lead us to believe that he even suspected the existence of 
that mythical personage, whom Linonians delight to call William 
Wickham, all this proves conclusively to any candid mind that Presi- 
dent Stiles, though forbidden by necessity from being a Brother in fact 
was undoubtedly a Brother in spirit. But the Lit. is no political engine 
and we forbear. If the “ Statement of Fact Orators” will call at the 
sanctum we shall be glad to put them in possession of further details. 

President Stiles, as we have said, was a kind hearted, generous man, 
but in the true spirit of that day he thought it necessary in the discharge 
of his presidential functions to compensate for the smallness of his 
stature by never aq pearing in public except in his robes, cocked hat and 
wig, and wearing an air of magisterial sternness, calculated to strike the 
“scholars” with a becoming fear and trembling; how far it had this 
effect may be inferred from the fact that among the students, (as we 
have been assured,) he went by the name of “The TO TITAN.” 

The elder Professor Silliman, when a Freshman, one day with that 
ardor which has achieved his present distinction, was kicking a collapsed 
foot ball across the College yard, when all at once he came within the 
orbit of the august President. The President stopped, called him, asked 
his name, wrote it down, and fined him one shilling. For in those days 
the College laws were obnoxious to the charge which Euripides in Alces- 
tis puts into the mouth of Death, 


mpig raw Exsveuv, Poise, rov vouov ridng : 


all ordinary offenses were punished by pecuniary penalties. 

The same tendency to externalism, is apparent in the almost “ trucu- 
lent naiveté,” as Lieber would say, with which he notes that “ President 
Leverett (of Harvard) governed well with Awe and Terror ;” and again 
“ President L., great and awful in government.” About this time also 
he describes a visit he receives from the French Ambassador and Baron 
Steuben, who the next day “ with their retinue rode off in magnificent 
grandeur.” 

But the triumphant spirit of revolution abroad in the land now de- 
manded a change, or the President’s heart had waxed softer with his in- 
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creasing years, for he signalized the closing day of 1788, with a remark- 
able act ofexecutive clemency. For, notwithstanding, as he says, 

“Tt was originally the custom for Freshmen to walk with their heads un- 
covered in the College yard the whole Freshman year,” (he on that day) “per. 


mitted the Freshmen to wear their hats in the College yard after the January 
vacation,” 


But he had the good sense still to retain that good old, alas now obso- 
lete, custom of “committing the Freshman class to the Seniors’ care.” 

Instead of wading through a full dozen authors in Greek, and keep- 
ing at it till the end of Senior year as we do, to the neglect of the Sacred 
language, President Stiles religiously confined the students to the Greek 
Testament throughout the course, and put the Freshmen into Hebrew 
the first term. Moreover, besides expounding the Savoy Confession of 
Faith or Vincent’s Catechism on Saturday nights, and ordering one of 
the “Sirs” or Seniors to read a sermon at Sunday evening prayers, he 
was always accustomed to rise in the pulpit just before the Professor of 
Divinity began to preach, and send such a look of severe majesty around 
the chapel as instantly brought the scholars into an attitude of decorum 
and withered up the slightest impulse to levity. Such, at least, was its 
design. 

The prosaic routine of College studies was often enlivened by declam- 
ations by the students at evening prayers, or a lecture at the same hour 
by the President, on such popular subjects as “ The memorable darkness 
of 1789,” “ The eruption of Vesuvius,” “‘ Remarkable Auroras,” or in de- 
fault of a more novel theme, the never failing resource, of “ Ecclesiastical 
history.” Syllogistic discussion by the Seniors was maintained twice a 
week, and though on one occasion certainly the young rascals took ad- 
vantage of the President’s being engrossed over a book, to read all of them 
the same “dispute,” he was notwithstanding so attached to the system, 
that when, for some cause he does not mention, they had fallen off to 
only one in six months, “and none on Commencement,” he utters his 
pathetic lamentation in these words :—* ‘Thus, farewell, Syllogistic Dis- 
putation in Yale College—much to my mortification !” Some of these 
questions we will record for the benefit of future committees on prize 
debates : 

“« Whether a ball passing in a perforated vacuum through the centre of the 
earth would vibrate from side to side perpetually?’ ‘Whether there are 
witches?’ “ Mens non semper cogitat.” ‘Nulla Idea duobus sensibus percipitur,’ 
to this he adds, ‘ Kent respon.’—(Kent, the future commentator on American 
Law.) ‘ Whether females ought to be admitted to public civil government f’—(s0 
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woman’s rights is no modern idea.) ‘ Whether the witch of Endor really raised 
Samuelf’? ‘ Whether Space is finite?’ ‘Whether it be just to confiscate the 
Estates of Traitors and capital criminals?’ ‘ Whether Lazarus, after his resur- 
rection, had a right to his former Estate!’ and ‘ Whether enslaving Negroes be 
right’ ‘Negative.’ ” 

Through the “Public calamities” the Commencement at Yale for a 
long time had been private. But though the infamous General Arnold 
had burnt New London only the week before, and an interruption of the 
exercises by the enemy was still greatly feared, nevertheless the Corpo- 
ration and a large concourse of people assembled, and on the 12th Sept., 
1781, was held the first public Commencement during Dr. Stiles’s pre- 
sidency. 

The College buildings had been brilliantly illuminated the previous 
evening, by the freshmen we presume, as they generally attended to that 
department. We may mention as part of the programme, an oration upon 
Oriental learning, delivered by the president in Hebrew, Chaldee and 
Arabic, and apoem on the Genius of Literature, by Mr. Joel Barlow, (a 
candidate for the second degree,) which last was so well received by the 
audience, that in the President’s own phrase, “ Mr. B, was clapped.” 
He does not tell us what they thought of his own speech, and we shall 
not venture to conjecture. 

President Stiles had a wonderful penchant for sketching maps, plans 
and diagrams. If a meteor flashed through the sky, or the British fleet 
changed its position, or the army moved its encampment, or an aurora 
appeared in the heavens, if he took a journey into a neighboring town, 
or a discovery was made in Africa, his pen was out, and the fact skill- 
fully delineated in his diary. It would be safe to say that no consider- 
able battle or slight skirmish occurred during the whole war from the 
affair at Lexington to the reduction of Yorktown, which is not mapped 
out with the position of both armies accurately laid down. Indeed, 
taken with copies of orders, letters, resolutions of congress, and detailed 
descriptions, the whole thing forms no mean illuminated history of the 
war of independence. 

Sometimes we meet with elegantly executed copies of letters in He- 
brew to some Rabbi; with Latin letters toa learned man on the Volga, 
one to Sir William Jones, others to Franklin and Washington. Many 
and many a page is covered with triangulations on the height of auroras 
and computations of eclipses, and a whole volume is devoted to observa- 
tions and calculations on the transit of Venus, which he “assiduously 
observed,” while at Newport, June 3d, 1769. 
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Six considerable volumes are filled with meteorological records, and 
his astronomical taste was set forth in the ‘emblems of his portrait” 
Upon one occasion a comet's return had been predicted, and naturally 
wishing to secure the honor of its first discovery to Yale, he informed 
the students that it would appear in the eastern horizon very near “ the 
old Blue Meeting-House steeple,” (where Professor Larned’s residence 
now is,) and directed them if they saw it to call him. Accordingly 
one night they turned out en masse, and informed him that the comet 
had arrived. The President donned his hat and robes, and, surrounded 
by the students, proceeded in state to the Green, and there sure enough 
was the hazy light of the stranger close by the steeple; as they drew 
nearer it rapidly expanded in size and altered its appearance, and finally 
transformed itself into 2 scooped-out-pumpkin, irradiated by a tallow 
eandle, and suspended from the steeple, by some rogue who ought to 
have known better.* But all philosophers are liable to be deceived. 
Galileo once supposed and asserted that Saturn was triple-shaped. 

During most of his administration the only college buildings, (if we 
except his house,) weret Old South Middle, the Chapel, now the Athe- 
neum, and a Dining hall, now the Chemical Lecture room. The Library 
containing some 3000 vols. was over the Chapel. 

In 1793, he laid the foundation of Old South College, with no little 
pomp, procession and parade. After the usual ceremonies the president 
made a speech. 


Under the influence of an old College law, which required that 


“No scholar shall use ye English tongue in ye Colledge with his fellow 
scholars, unless he be called to do so; but scholars in their chambers and 
when they are together shall talk lattin,” 


and of another which required candidates for admission “to be expert,” 
among other things, “in making Good and true lattin,”—the language 
of the Romans had become the College vernacular. 

There is no end to the Latin speeches which the President made and 





* We are indebted for this anecdote to a gentleman who is professionally 
acquainted with all the eccentricities of comets and other celestial and meteor- 
ological phenomena. 

+ Among the MSS, in the “ Cabinet,” isa Latin Valedictory Oration, dedicated 
to the President, engrossed and illuminated with a beauty that quite eclipses 
our modern Sophomore prize compositions. The frontispiece contains in its 
background an accurate pen-and-ink engraving (ds ixos cinstv) of the College 
and Chapel, as they then appeared. 
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has preserved in his diary, but upon this occasion by some accident, 
and apparently for the first time, he spoke in the vulgar tongue. The 
speech might be not inaptly termed an historico-architectural discourse : 
it is full of interest, and the peroration beginning, “ Peace be within thy 
walls, O Yale!” is truly eloquent. The “primus lapis,” bearing a Latin 
inscription, was placed at the northeast corner; upon search we find 
only asingle brick with the initials E. S., but whether cut by the Presi- 
dent’s jack-knife, or some other aspirant for fame, does not appear. But 
time and space would fail us, dear reader, to tell you of his disquisition 
upon the proper rank of Tutors; of the dozen College Presidents he had 
known—among them Burr, Edwards, Cutler and Clap; how after he 
had “ set up orders ” for the term he was often obliged to dismiss again, 
because “the Steward was unable to uphold commons,” owing to the 
depreciation of continental money to that degree that it would not buy 
provisions ; how he portrays a man of some distinction at that time, and 
one whom “ he knew. personally,” as 


“ A contemptible drunken character, of tolerable academic general knowledge, 
but immoral, haughty, irreligious and profane, avaricious and covetous, and a 
consummate Hypocrite in Politics and Religion ;” 


how he surveys the harbor on the ice ; how he laments over the parsimony 
of the Corporation that rendered his domestic cares and the “ res angustz 
domi” a greater trial than all his College duties, though at that time he 
filled the offices of three Professors besides the Presidency ; how he tells 
of the enemy’s capturing a minister on Sunday with his whole congrega- 
tion ; how he dwells upon a list of scalps, 1062 in number, the trophies 
which the “Senecas ” had taken in three years from our unhappy country- 
men on the frontier, and sent in eight bales to the Governor of Quebec 
as a present to the Ministry and King of Great Britain; how (familiar 
with French) he learns Italian in his old age ; how the “ front fence was 
broken down one night ;” how the “scholars demolished the new Bible, 
price 30 shillings ;” how he thereupon rusticated two Sophomores, and 
deposited a new Bible in the chapel ; how he tells of a gentleman who 
was “the only Tutor that ever he knew that wore ruffles in College ;” 
how about Presentation time he used to take a glass of wine that had 
been provided by the candidates, and drink to a Senior candidate, 
addressing him by his title, as “ Sir Goodrich,” which was the “ punctum 
saliens” for all the classes to change their “ appellations ;” how one of these 
Sirs once siding with the town’s people in an altercation between them and 
the students about a grand ball, and “ having spoken with less delicacy 
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than was prudent,” was seized by the scholars “in disguise and taken 
under the college pump, an high indignity to any, especially towards a 
graduate ;” how distressed he was at the necessity of severe measures to 
repress the “unhappy tumults,” “riots” and “disorders” that occa- 
sionally arose; how the “influenza” at one time and “the fever” at 
another obliged him to break up college and let the students go home; 
how he used to stow them away three in a room; how a 


“Mr. , about 1762, while the Chapel (now Athenwum) was building, as 
one of his villainous tricks, did one night make a hole in the brick work of the 
wall, and there put in the President’s (Clap) large folio English Bible, used at 
Prayers, and covered it up so with brick and mortar that the masons did not 
perceive it, and went on with their work, and so the old Bible remains im. 
mured there under the pulpit window to this day ;” 


and we may add, to this day also; how he was elected President of an 
Anti-Slavery Society; how he filled up six large “Itineraries” with 
incidents of his travels, and what vast stores of facts he accumulated 
—all these, and much, very much more, we must leave untold. The 
last entry in his diary reads : 

* April 6, 1795.—Vacation begins ;” 
and before it had ended he had passed away to a better world. 

And now, dear reader, begging your pardon for this long gossip, 
permit usin accordance with College custom at the termination of any 
epoch, to propose three cheers for President Stiles and his noble suc- 
cessors in office, and to offer as a sentiment the closing phrase of President 
Clap’s history, “ Div rLorzat Atma Mater Yarensra !” F. E. B. 


Philological Queries. 


1. What is the difference in meaning between agere as the infinitive 
mood and actio as the verbal substantive from the same verb ago ? 

2. What is the difference in meaning between comitari aliguem and 
comitari alicui ? 

3. What is the difference in meaning between homo doctus and doctus 
homo ? 

4. What is the difference in meaning between legere non possum and 
non legere possum ? 

5. What is the difference in meaning between puto Oajum gratum 
and Cajum gratum esse puto ? G. 
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The Profession of Letters. 


Avrsorsutr has never been regarded as the exclusive right of any one 
class of men. While other professions have had tMeir specific limits, 
more or less rigorously defined, this has been spread over all depart- 
ments, or rather has been considered as the adjunct of every other. 
After so long a trial, the world would seem to be still undecided 
whether literature should be made the object of a special department or 
left to the general supervision of all. Coleridge, than whom no one 
within the last century was better qualified to give advice on this point, 
as well from the universality of his genius, as from the bitterness of his 
own experience, earnestly dissuaded the pursuit of literature as a pro- 
fession. ' 

In the outset, we would remark that in the present discussion we 
shall use the term literature in the narrower and more usual sense, as 
embracing all that can properly be called an art, but excluding what is 
strictly scientific. An appeal to history on the point in question is by no 
means decisive. The history of literature is not wanting in variety : 
there are periods of growth and decline; revolutions in style 
and sentiment, quite as marked as any in political history,—but these 
changes would seem to be owing chiefly to other causes than the rela- 
tive share of attention paid to literature; so that the authority which 
we derive from this source is insufficient. But the fact that so much of 
what is really valuable in literature has been the werk of men, not 
exclusively or even chiefly devoted to this department, is sufficient at 
least to excite a reasonable doubt as to the necessity of a distinct pro- 
fession of letters. Doubtless the main reason why so few comparatively 
choose this profession, is that the majority are deterred by the slender 
prospect of a competent support. However democratic it may be in 
its spirit and influence, it is nevertheless decidedly aristocratic in its 
internal constitution. The only two classes recognized in the distribu- 
tion of its substantial rewards, are the low and the high; those who 
are ready to minister to any taste however depraved, and those raised 
by the kindness of Nature above any such temptation or necessity. 
That respectable body, the middle classes, which we are wont to regard 
as the most important order in the State, meets here but an indifferent 
reception. Although the inadequate compensation of literary labor has 
often injuriously affected both the author himself and the interests of 
literature at large, yet the small inducement which it holds out has 
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oftener operated as a wholesome restraint upon the mercenary spirits, 
who would pursue literature as a trade and not asa profession. It js 
thus the most effective censorship of the press that could possibly be 
devised. This objection to authorship as a profession is merely inci- 
dental, and may, ferhaps, in the progress of things, be removed ; but 
we conceive that there are others far more weighty and inherent in the 
‘very nature of the pursuit. 

The first, is its entirely voluntary character. In one sense, all study 
is voluntary and equally so, but the peculiarity of literature and that 
which distinguishes it from scientific and metaphysical pursuits, is this, 
that while it admits of an indefinite amount of study, it makes no positive 
demands upon the intellect, beyond the simplest perception of truth, 
Looking at the subject from the lowest point of view, that, namely, of 
the material upon which the mind is to work, we find an infinite diver- 
sity in the productions of literature, suited to every variety of taste and 
every order of intellect. The mind, therefore, in the choice of its sub- 
ject, which determines in a great measure the degree of its activity, is 
subjected to no compulsion. But again, when we consider any work in 
its relation to the general principles of literature, grave questions of 
philosophical criticism arise, which are capable of tasking the mind to 
its utmost capacity, and yet it requires no effort at any moment to forget 
them entirely in the pure enjoyment of the beauty of the thought or 
the luxury of the sentiment. Shakespeare has a charm for the hum- 
blest. reader, who cannot distinguish in the least in what his superiority 
to other dramatists consists. He finds an obvious meaning in the text, 
and does not even dream of that undercurrent of thought and feeling in 
which the real significance of the play consists. In more than one re- 
spect does Shakespeare’s genius remind us of the unfathomable ocean- 
Each must have some limit, because in the nature of things both are 
finite, But the deepest soundings serve only to enlarge our conception 
of the depth, not to exhaust it. Every critic, who attempts to fathom 
his meaning, imagines he has succeeded, when his mind can reach no 
further ; not stopping to consider whether the cause be within or without 
himself; but a clearer and more penetrating vision will discover 


” in the lowest deep, a lower deep.” 

The substance, then, of this objection to the profession of letters is, 
that it cannot secure anything like an adequate or uniform activity of 
the mind. The high problems which it presents are not forced upon 
the attention, and hence the temptation to purchase a lower enjoyment 
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at a cheaper rate will often notice the mind from the higher walks of 
literature. 

On the contrary, in the pursuit of scientific or metaphysical truth 
which affords little exercise to the imagination and no stimulus to the 
emotions, the whole interest centers in the truth itself. But in abstract 
truth, when. there is little beauty around which the fancy can linger and 
which awakens no deep emotions, the interest diminishes with the 
novelty ; so that the mind is urged onward, irresistibly, to the discovery 
of new truth. Moreover the problems which offer themselves, from their 
very importunity, compel the attention. However persevering our 
efforts to dismiss them finally from the mind they inevitably return, 
confronting us at every turn we make to escape them, and forbidding 
all further advance except on cordition of their solution. These studies, 
therefore, have a power to compel the activity of the mind far greater 
than any which belongs to merely literary pursuits; and it is by this 
activity, rather than by its actual results, that the value of any intel- 
lectual exercise is to be estimated. 

The previous objection was merely negative; the failure of literature 
to supply the necessary stimulus to intellectual activity. It likewise 
offers positive hindrances. These arise from the union in literature of 
what is intellectual with what is emotional. Thought and feeling in 
varying proportion make up its substance. Its object is to excite emo- 
tion as well as to awaken thought. But as the degree of emotion pro- 
duced is by no means always proportional to the amount of thought 
expressed, so very deep emotion is destructive of very powerful thought, 
Even the abstract philosophical questions, connected with literature, 
have more or less of this character about them—for many of them con- 
sist not in the analysis of thought but of feeling. But since the emo- 
tions are not at all, or cnly very remotely, under the control of the will, 
such speculations resemble some meteorological investigations which can 
be conducted only in peculiar states of the atmosphere. A permanent 
occupation should be one that affords a constant stimulus to the mind, 
either from the nature of the pursuit, as in scientific or metaphysical 
studies, or from outward pressure, as in the discharge of professional 
duty; one in which, if need be, the mind may find a refuge from the 
peculiar temptations that beset purely literary pursuits. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have had in view rather the study than 
the production of literature. But that the same reasoning will apply in 
either case is evident from this, that in writing we subject our own 
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thoughts to very much the same process to which, in the critical study 
of literature, we subject the thoughts of another. 

We would regard literature, therefore, not so much as a means by 
which mental power is to be acquired, as an object upon which it is to 
be expended. The advantages of so regarding it are manifold, but we 
have time to notice only one. The activity of the mind will be more 
spontaneous, and therefore more genial. The principle that “ change of 
labor is mental rest,” is preéminently true when the change is from a 
less to a more congenial employment. The severest literary labor 
therefore will have all the genial properties of absolute relaxation, 
Nor will the interests of literature suffer. For the activity of the mind 
will gain in intensity, what it loses in protraction. 


A. Vv. N. 
—___ + ~<a 6 ——— 
Matrimonial Cogitations. 
A JEREMIADE, 
“Tama man that Hath seen affliction !” 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, 


Lorp Bacox tells us that one of the wise men of the ancients made 
answer to the question when a man should marry: “A young man 
not yet; an elder man not at all.” In accordance with the first of 
these two ideas, the dominant faction in Yale College has wisely or- 
dained that no Senior, Junior, Sophomore, Freshman, or Tutor, shall at 
any time commit Matrimony or other felonious act, on pain of expul- 
sion, immediate and unconditional. The necessity of all this is suffi- 
ciently obvious ; for the existence of any such binary institution among 
us would beyond all question tend to an alarming increase of the Col- 
loquy list, while its effects upon the morals of College must be still 
more lamentable, since it would inevitably render our season of matu- 
tinal prayers and profanity even more than ever characterized by the 
predominance of the last mentioned exercise. It is to convince my 
young fellow-worms of the wisdom of the regulation, and at the same 
time, if possible, to prevent their falling into the snare hereafter, that I 
offer the words herein set forth ; and to those especially who are already 
feeling in their pockets for*the wherewithal to pay for their first Degree, 
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I trust they will come as a well-timed and not altogether unheeded 
Baccalaureate. 

I am an old bachelor, confirmed, hardened and hopeless ; equally re- 
moved from all desire to change my condition, and all belief in the pos- 
sibility of doing so, if I would. My celibacy is as certain as that of the 
most devout monk in Christendom, and as joyous as it is sure. I think 
of my present lot and future prospects, and I am perfectly happy, 
except that I sometimes drop a tear over the misfortunes of my brother 
man, a3 1 see the carriages go by to the Church, though whether it be a 
funeral or a wedding I never take the trouble to inquire. “It’s all one,” 
say I to myself, “ poor fellow, he’s gone!” So the carriages pass on, 
and the people enter the Church, and the bachelor has lost a friend ! 
But it’s all one—a bachelor can afford to live without friends. 

In the course of my experience I have been a good observer of 
women. Bachelors always are, and that is the reason why they remain 
such, The tongue of man wags about a thousand times too much for 
the good of the world; but in this respect that noisy appendage of the 
“fair sect” excels beyond all comparison ; for the female tongue differs 
from the male in being longer, sharper, and more durable. Whatever 
may be their relative capacity for the sterner pursuits of science and art, 
no one can doubt that, so far as an accomplished linguist is concerned, 
the feminine branch of the race possesses qualifications which render 
all competition utterly out of the question. We read that “ Nestor, 
the sweet-speaking orator of the Pylians, lived through three genera- 
tions of talking men ;” but it is nowhere recorded that any mortal has 
survived half that number of talking women ; and I once knew a poor 
man who perished from the eternal volubility of one. Though he left 
a family like that of John Rogers, and suffered a martyrdom not less 
cruel, Mr. Fox has somehow omitted his name, and the forgetful world 
has never done justice to his memory. His loving spouse was unceas- 
ing'y vocal, and, as in duty bound, strove to bring up her children in 
the same praiseworthy habit. She treated them like so many kettle- 
drums, and brought the music out by continual beating. Her own voice 
furnished the everlasting key-note to the family discord, and when its 
tones, harsh and spasmodic, were mingled with the sharp demi-semi- 
quavers of the tiny urchin she happened to be shaking, there resulted a 
combination of sounds, melodious and otherwise, which was quite edify 
ing to hear; though, for some unaccountable reason, the younger per- 
former always persisted in thinking it ratheg disagreeable to practice. 
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Still her choicest efforts were reserved for the exclusive benefit of her 
unfortunate husband. At the earliest peep of dawn, her tongue went 
off like an alarm-clock, and ere day-break, the chances were that she 
would strike. The day itself was a manifestation of the most exem- 
plary obedience on his part, and a vigilance little short of miraculous 
on hers: nor did her industrious tongue ever once halt, until the small 
hours of the night, when she stopped talking only to regale her lord 
with snoring, long, loud, and horrible. Then he waited for the morning 
to bring a change in the mode of his persecutions, and thought there 
must be some old sun-stopping Joshua on the other side of the world, 
to make the night last so long. Human nature could never stand all 
this, so he broke down and gave up the ghost, which was about all he 
had to give up, and “slept with his fathers” much more peaceably than 
he had ever done with his wife. 

Then there is a kind of fussy wife—a poor, delicate, helpless thing, 
who marries that she may have somebody to bring her peppermint drops 
and sweetened water. She is a perfect Pandora’s box of troubles, afflict- 
ed by every separate and distinct ailment enumerated in Hooper's Med- 
ical Dictionary, besides being threatened with several additional ones, 
She looks through a glass window on a foggy morning, and forthwith 
goes to bed for fear she has taken “another horrid cold.” She sneezes 
over a pepper box, and must drink a bottle of Wine Bitters lest she 
might have the Consumption. She is very nervous, and so kind hearted. 
She faints away when a fly is drowned in her tea, “the poor little thing 
must have suffered so dreadfully !” and when she hears a cat serenade, 
requests her husband to take the creatures into the house, for “it really 
is cruel to let the poor kitties sing in the open air at midnight—it is so 
very trying to thevoice!” She feels badly when the dog bites a ragged 
little boy in the street, for it may spoil Carlo’s appetite for supper. 

In the queer history of married life, there is occasionally developed 
another character among those who belong to the “female persuasion.” 
She employs fewer words, because she believes that “action is eloquence,” 
and therefore not only guides her matrimonial companion in the way he 
should go, but inflicts meet punishment when he perversely blunders 
into some other route. Ihave seen a woman who once put her hus- 
band down cellar in the morning before breakfast, and bade him stay 
there till he could learn. better behavior. Poor John began to wax 
fierce after a while, and poked his head through the door with the inten- 
tion of coming up, wherea the good woman seized a pail of water and 
suggested that if he did not retreat he would suddenly discover a del- 
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uge. The breakfast-table stood before him in all its glory, but the pros- 
pective waterfall pretty effectually kept him at a distance. 


“So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


But both the Jews and the amiable John found their wishes gratified 
after abiding a sufficient season. 

Now, to his friends Coelebs saith, Bevare of vimmen! I have seen 
the things whereof I speak, and the voice of all wise men and women is 
with me; for I take it that all people truly wise, are old bachelors and 
old maids, Have youa maiden aunt? Ask her opinion of “alliances,” 
and she will give you good counsel. She knows the folly of the whole 
system, and has carefully avoided its entanglements. “Go to your aunt, 
you sluggard! consider her ways and be wise.” N. ©. P. 


Norr.—As a striking commentary upon the frailty of man, we would state 
that the author of the above scurrilous article, when last seen, was in the com- 
pany of a young lady. Heshortly after left town and has not been heard ot 
since.—Epb. 


“@Our Foreign Correspondence.” 


Rome, January 10, 1857. 
Dean Maca: 

Lorv Bacon, in his sketch of Julius Czsar, notes as one reason of his 
suecess, that he always brought his separate enterprises to a full com- 
pletion, and began a succeeding one unperplexed by care for its pre- 
decessor. Being in Rome, one may well follow so excellent a Roman 
practice, and I propose in the present letter to consider England as 
sufficiently described, and to narrate some part of my Scottish experi- 
ence. An enthusiastic Scotchman, returning after a long residence in 
Canada, gave us notice when we were “ oyer the border,” and prepared 
us to enjoy the warm-hearted brusqueness of his countrymen. 

Perhaps some of your readers have heard the story of three “com- 
mercial travelers,” who, like a certain personage in the “ Gorgias,” found 
great pleasure in scratching; at all events we had, and were thereby 
determined to sce something of ‘“‘commercia?” life, and for this end went 
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to the Crown Hotel. The great peculiarity of a “ commercial” hotel in 
Great Britain is a table d’hote; at other houses John Bull's exclusiveness 
secludes itself from mankind in general, and separately enjoys its roast 
mutton and ale. At the Crown, the guest longest in the hotel, presides 
at dinner, with the title of president, and the last comer takes charge of 
the other end of the table; the president orders what wine he thinks 
best, and this is only drunk at the invitation of some one else. For 
example, Mr. Brown says to Mr. Smith, “ May I have the pleasure of a 
glass of wine with you?” Mr. S. is “most happy,” and when Mr. B's 
glass is empty returns the compliment. After the table had been cleared 
the health of the Queen is drunk, and any one may leave by permission 
of the president, but most remain, and the conversation becomes quite 
general and animated. The guests at a first class house of this kind are 
very gentlemanly, and with the information picked up in their travels 
are well prepared for an after-dinner chat. They manifested much in- 
terest in American affairs, but as is unfortunately the case in Europe 
generally, have derived most of their ideas of the United States from their 
own authorities and the New York Herald, and consequently do not give 
us credit for the good which we really possess. Each day we had pleas- 
ant discussions with them on national peculiarities, and in the final 
engagement, lasting fully three hours, came off victorious ; at least, we 
talked them into an admission of much which they had previously re- 
fused to allow. _Prominent among our opponents on this occasion was 
an Englishman, whose satire might have been construed into insult, ex- 
cept that two others who appeared to be his companions made special 
efforts to keep the peace, and who proved so agreeable that it was 
arranged that we should join companies for an excursion to Abbotsford 
. We started early, expecting to breakfast on the way, and soon began to 
understand our satirical friend, who proved to be a lawyer off on a frolic. 
He quizzed the ticket-man, “guard,” and everybody along the way, by 
adroit politeness filled the vacant seats in our apartment with pretty 
females, confused a rosy-cheeked bar maid with a pitiful, “ Ellen, I have 
had no breakfast, can’t you get me a buttered bun ?” persisted in under- 
standing the broad “hart” of the guide, showing where Bruce’s heart 
was buried in Melrose Abbey, as “hat,” and revenged my laugh at a 
painter’s answering his request for a portrait on the barn he was paint- 
ing, with a “it would break the law against frightening horses,” by 
ridiculing my Dutch name with the signature of “Nicholas Von Trump, 
Costermonger, New Orleans, U. 8. A,” in the visitors’ book at Abbots- 
ford. In all his madness there was still a method, and as we afterwards 
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found when visiting him, he manages men, and accomplishes important 
results, by reason and energy made attractive by a garb of pleasantry. 
Perhaps the laughing philosophers were wiser than the sad! Drybrugh 
Abbey, with its historical associations reaching from the Druids, and the 
tomb of Scott, attempered us for the home of the historic novelist, and 
the tame scenery of the situation, and the try-to-be-more-than-is-possible 
architecture of the house, was a great disappointment. If Scott had any 
weakness, it certainly was an excess of veneration for the antique and 
aristocratic, and he was too out-acting not to show this in his great 
hobby—his house. He wanted to found a family, and to build a castle. 
In the former, although not by special effort, but rather by an honest 
use of his peculiar talent, he has succeeded; but he lacked the means to 
accomplish the latter, and the feeble imitation of grandeur shown in 
Abbotsford affected me unpleasantly. Unless magnificence is possible, 
a modest plainness commands the greatest respect. So much for the 
impression of the whole. As the separate apartments with their memo- 
rials of the late owner’s simple and manly habits—his guns, wood knives, 
plain clothes, and the instruments of his literary labor—told their story, 
the immediate impression was respect and admiration. 

Melrose Abbey was a good specimen of Gothic architecture in its best 
days, and war—the ignorant zeal of the Reformers, Time, with his 
knawing tooth, have not been able to destroy its beauty. Part of the 
stone carving is yet sharp and distinct, and with the usual license 
granted to poets, it may do to say that the eastern window looks 

“ As if some fairy’s hand 
’Twixt poplars straight the ozier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreath to etone.” 

Returning to Edinburgh, we had a fresh interest in studying out its 
antiquities, and day by day were the more impressed by its romantic 
and historic appearance. The castle stands stern and high—a chapter 
of feudal records ; beneath is a valley, once the hiding place of outlaws, 
now smiling with verdure and flowers; upon the causeway over it are 
buildings modeled after Grecian temples; on the one side lies the old 
town with houses twenty or less stories high, formerly the residences of 
the nobility, but at present occupied by the poorer classes, among them 
the houses of Moray and Knox, and the Old Tolbooth ; on the other, the 
Gothic monument to Scott, and Princes Street bordered with noble 
structures, and leading to Calton Hill, crowned with the old and new 
observatories, Playfair’s, Nelson’s and other monuments, and affording a 
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good view of Holyrood, the bay said by natives to rival that of Naples, (!) 
Arthur’s Seat, and the part of the city last built, which contains many 
grand private residences. The inequalities of the ground favor architect- 
ural effect, and the classic taste of the inhabitants, thus aided, has pro- 
duced much to please the eye, and excite the imagination. One thing is 
particularly noticeable—the general use of granite, which produces an 
impression of durability, and relieves the eye from the dingy red of bricks, 

In this “ Modern Athens,” we generally expect to find people of liter- 
ary note, and I was fortunate enough to spend half an hour in pleasant 
chat with Alexander Smith, the poet. He has no personal beauty to 
attract, but according to the almost universal law of compensation has a 
richness within corresponding to the poverty without. A marked 
modesty conceals no small amount of energy for practical affairs, which 
appeared only when some item of business connected with his duties as 
librarian called it forth. He was about starting for a vacation tour in 
the Highlands, some fruits of which may soon be expected in a new 
volume. 

Besides the excursion to Abbotsford, the memories of one to Roslin 
Chapel, by way of Hawthornden, are very pleasing. The den is beauti- 
fully wild, and the little chapel a perfect little jewel of a ruin. The 
combination of Norman solidity with Tudor richness is unique and 
striking. The carving in all parts is fine, and of one pillar the legend 
is, that the master builder, unable to execute the delicate foliage of the 
design went to Rome to learn from a similar column there, and on his 
return found the work completed by one of his apprentices. Stung 
with envy, he killed him by a blow of his mallet, and thence the name, 
‘‘ The Prentice’s Pillar.” On the architrave above is a good ending for 
_this letter—“ Forte est vinum, fortior est rex, fortiores sunt mulieres; 
super omnia vincit veritas.” E. L. H. 





In a private letter to the Editor our correspondent says, “In Rome we have 
hired the second story of a house opposite the Barberini Palace, engaged an 
Italian servant, have receptions every Saturday evening, and “put things 
through” generally. Tell Miss K. that I make a first rate housekeeper—every 
morning I inspect the kitchen, and give my orders to our Italian Bridget by 
writing French notes to the landlady’s daughter. 

“Tf she will come to tea next Saturday she will be able to see dignity over 
tea-eups The W’s and about a dozen others are coming. Whew! don’t I 
dread it. We have only got nine china cups, and I shall have to use some of 
the blue ones, and one of the ladies takes particular pleasure in running me 
upon my grandmotherish ability. Good night, for I was up late last night, see- 
ing the Coliseum by moonlight for the third time.” 
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The Relations of flan to the Material World. 


Ws should al! doubtless think it a remarkable privilege could we in 
past eternity have stood by the side of the Creator to witness the birth 
of the universe—could we have gazed while “ orbs of beauty and spheres 
of flame—through the void abyss by myriads came ”—when our earth 
emerged from chaos, and after many mighty physical revolutions be- 
came at last the fitting residence of sinless men—* when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy "—when the 
Creator shut up the sea with doors, and said, “ hitherto shalt thou come 
and no further, and here shall thy proud waves be staid.” We, too, 
should have been ready to join in the glad anthem of the morning stars. 
But every one of us can be almost as really witnesses of the creative 
power as if we had been seated on an angel’s throne, while He fashioned 
the beauty of this earth and twined around it the girdle of the sea. This 
wondrous knowledge is the gift of Science. As if our eyes had been 
rubbed with the magical ointment of the Arabian tale, we can discern 
the processes and stages of by-gone creations, and give interpretation to 
those eternal laws which bind the universe together in unity and order. 
In Nature's temple there are many mansions. Into these sacred retreats 
the High Priests of Nature have, age after age, retired—alone with 
thought and God, and thence returned rich in sublime revelations. The 
Naturalist tells us of the wondrous variety and usefulness of the animated 
tribes—“ innumerous living creatures, perfect forms,” as the archangel 
told the story to the sire of men, when he 

_ in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.” 

If we would take the wings of evening and pierce the recesses of space, 
we can follow Kepler in his mysterious journey above this “ visible diur- 
nal sphere,” till the heavens are all before us, and we can see that glori- 
ous vision of Herschel—world circling around world, and system around 
system, and world and system and system of system wheeling in harmo- 
nious homage at the foot of the Eternal throne. And even that early 
cosmical history of which the action was unfolding through countless 
ages, when man was yet unborn, is all lithographed and stereotyped 
upon the ancient rocks, and the geologist reads the records with more 
facility and precision than the Orientalist who deciphers the story of 
Assyrian empire from the time-worn slabs of Nimroud. 
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The second relation of man to the material world, is the poetic. _ Sei- 
ence analyzes the soul of things, but Poetry is content to gaze upon the 
outward beauty of the All-mother, and thence gather tranquillity and 
joy. The poet’s privilege is to wander amid “the balm, the bliss, the 
beauty and the bloom,” along the flower-fringed streamlet and up the 
sun-ascending mountains, to gaze on “ocean’s gray and melancholy 
waste,” and the sky with its varied garniture of planet and constellation, 
and cloud and storm, and thus with the mere shows of things to satisfy 
the mind. 

The third relation to the miaterial world, is the Hygienic. In some 
curious tables prepared by Mr. Madden, of England, we have presented 
to us the average longevity of intellectual men, from which table it ap- 
pears that natural philosophers, as a class, are the healthiest and longest 
lived. And, indeed, how could it be otherwise? The great processes of 
Nature are going on in the pure air—in the early morning—by healthful 
streams and upon the tops of steep mountains, whose ascent makes the 
pulse lively and the sinew strong. Not the least of the uses of botany, 
mineralogy and kindred sciences, is that their cultivation involves long 
rambles—oft repeated till the cheek of the student catches its tint from 
the rose, and the limb its hardihood from the rocks. If we add to this 
that peacefulness of mind which. the study of the natural world superin- 
duces, and which is essential to full bodily vigor, we shall see still more 
clearly the hygienic relation between man and the material world. 

The fourth is the mechanical relation. It is very interesting to notice 
how much nature has suggested to invention. The art of designing ob- 
tains its finest patterns from flowers and crystals. It was by observing the 
operation of the law of gravitation, that Galileo conceived the idea of 
the pendulum. The strength of hollow iron columns was suggested by 
the osseous structure of birds. Long before the first galley tempted the 
Mediterranean, the Nautilus unfurled its tiny sail. Ages before music 
became a science, the cuckoo sang in B flat. Ages before the Gothic 
Cathedral had lifted up its sky of stone, the arch had been used in the 
structure of the human body ; and ages before the fashioning of the first 
Corinthian column, the acanthus leaves had wreathed with beauty the 
projecting rocks of Greece. 

The last relation which we shall mention, is the spiritual. Nations, 
ancient and modern, have found in the material world a symbol and 
shrine of the ideal—the divine. With sincere, though imperfect faith, 
the old Greek heard the awful voice of Jove in the pealing thunder. 
The sea, in calm or storm, was the pathway of the golden chariot of 
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Sci- Poseidon. The more terrible forces of nature, the volcano and the earth- 
n the quake, told him of the struggles of tortured giants, of Titanic strength 
r and and stature, whose doom reserved them to more wrath— 

s, the “To waste eternal days in woe and pain 
>» the Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.” 
holy And thus to the warrior nerved or rescued by the descent of an immor- 
tion, tal—to the mariner as he watched the Aigean for the tokens of the sea- 
atisfy god’s coming—to the hunter as he outran the Oreads on the Boeotian 

hills, and to the maiden blushing to catch the thievish glance of Pan; 
some every grove and fountain, and wave and star, was instinct with viewless 
nted but immortal life, and the whole land of Greece was a Pantheon sancti- 
it ap- fied by the presence of tutelary genii and ancestral Gods. The simple 
ngest belief of the ancients lives only in their poetry. But there is a faith based 
es of upon the evidences of the material world, which is strengthened by every 
thful accession to human knowledge, and which has led both the man of 
s the science and the poet to join in the acknowledgment of a beneficent and 
tany, omnipotent first cause. If, as related in the touching story of Picciola, 
long the contemplation of a little flower which blossomed in the court-yard 
from of his dungeon, made the Italian captive forget his skepticism, and bow 
. this with reverence before a universal God, what wonder that Linnzus, 
erin- after following the footsteps of the Creator among ninety thousand sorts 
more of plants and mosses, cried out in adoring wonder, “ Dominum, Domi- 

num, post tergum vidi—vidi et obstupui ?” The geologist, as he delves 
otice among primeval strata, and with the enthusiasm of Old Mortality is de- 
z ob- ciphering the tomb-stones of primeval generations, is led to think upon 
g the the Rock of Ages. And the astronomer, as he looks upon the secrets 
a of of the heavenly bodies, is guided to their Maker like the wise men of 
d by old, who saw his star in the East and went to worship him. And so, 
1 the too, the poet, as he surveys phenomenal nature and gathers his image- 
usic ty from mountain and valley, from spring time and harvest, from the 
othic black arch of night and the radiant glow of dawn, learns to link the finite 
) the with the infinite, and the beautiful with the only good and true, until, 
first like Tennyson, he exclaims that 
y the Every cloud which floats above 

And veileth love—itself is Love, 

ions, until with the bard of the seasons he bursts forth, “ The rolling year is 
and full of Thee!” until he joins voices with Milton’s morning hymn, and 
faith, hears with the fine ear of Coleridge, as he listens in the gorge of Cha- 
nder. mouni, how 


“Earth with her thousand voices calls on God.” 
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DM Manners of De Schollars. 


Amone the earliest “scholars” at this College, was one especially no- 
ted for a peering, curious disposition, which led him to observe and 
chronicle fuithfully the characteristics of student-life as it was nearly one 
hundred and fifty years ago. His observations have come down to us, 
recorded in quaint phraseology and somewhat obscured by an orthog- 
raphy now obsolete, but still possessed of great interest and value. | 
have read his records of “ ye olden time,” and was greatly edified there- 
by. So well was I pleased with this person—so sensible did I think his 
comments upon the affairs of his own day, that a strong desire came 
upon me to learn what he would say of the manners and customs 
among us. I therefore ventured to evoke the spirit of this “ worshipful 
gentleman,” and beg leave to submit the following extracts from the 
diary in which he recorded his daily experience. I omit the first few 
pages of that interesting book, because they consist chiefly of exclama- 
tion points of wonder at the changes which have taken place during the 
past century and a half. W. ©. ©. 


(Monday, January 19th, 1857.) 

To-Night to the Chapel-House to see the Scholars at their Devotions, 
Did sit me near the head of the House, for that I might have a goodlier 
Sight of the Minister; and waited an unseemly Time for the Exercise 
to begin, which I did think it never would. When the Bell had stop- 
ped, did hear a mighty Uproar behind my Back which did exercise me 
grievously lest the cruel Savages had burst into the Town. How it did 
shame me for my Simpleness, to find it only the Scholars coming to 
Prayers. 

Some in brave Attire to my Pew, and to see how they did stare as to 
a Show, entertaining themselves thereat more than me, Then choos 
ing to sit with me, and I not wishing it for that the Pew its length did 
not contain with Ease so many as 5. Did relish the Service greatly 
but could not adventure to close my Eyes the, notion of Savages still 
pestering, and I not able to think me among Christian Gentlemen for 
the Noise. I do hear of more Quiet at Morning Prayers, where many 
read Books to keep them Still. Prayers done, the Scholars did rise to 
depart, and I too, curious to see the last. Good lack! Only to hear 
the Clamor some did make! One said, “a Rush,” whereupon many 
gat to stand upon the Pews, clapping hands like as if uproarious through 
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Drink. Did get me ona Pew also to see the Reason of this novel Din. 
A mighty pretty Sport, the like whereof I have not beheld, save at the 
setting on of Dogs. Some at one end of the House, striving to depart 
and some about the Door (which he called “ Freshmen,”) striving to re- 
strain the same with great Adventure of Precious Bones. Did hear 
many cry “ Go in!” which I do think of small weight, seeing most only 
strove the greater to go out. Then to see one possessed of a rare Abil- 
ity of Persuasion showing them how to come at the Door, which they 
did do with a sudden Quietness that refreshed me. Strife done, the 
Quarrelers did march out, looking for all the World as if they had been 
about a big Matter, to the which a sensible Conclusion had been put. I 
do believe me too dull to see the whole Goodness of the thing, but make 
no Question that it be a wholesome Diversion. So away in afine Humor 
to take a pull at some of Pond his Wares. 


(Wednesday, January 21st, 1857.) 
To-Night to an Orators Society their Hall to see a Prize-Debate. 
Thereat a goodly Multitude all to hear the Speeches, which I do hear be 
mighty fine on occasion. Found me a Seat with much ado, mong a 
parcel of paltry Jackanapes, and they winking and bandying Jokes about 
me, as though I came for their Sport and not my own, Bethought me 
to look abroad upon the Company, which did make a brave Show, so 


many disporting smart Raiment, having their Hair smoothed and euri- 
ously separated in two parts clean over their Heads, which I do love to 
gaze at for its Prettiness. Saw Three of sober Age and serious De- 
meanor setting apart from the Rest, and it did sorely trouble me to 
know what might be their Business. Then to see how they did seem 
amazing like Patience his Image as Will Shakspere the Play Maker 
hath it, though not seated on a Monument but the rather as if they 
would soon lie under the Same, did not their Case mend. Bethought 
me they had done some Crime to be so hampered behind a Table to 
hinder Escape, and then to have the Speakers talk hard to them with 
Wry Faces, and direful Shaking of Fists, as though desiring to come at 
them with Bloody Intent. Llowever the Three did look sheepish and 
sorrowful enough to melt a Stone for Pity. 

Casting about, did observe one fasten the Door at the starting of ev- 
ery Discourse whieh I did think a mighty wise Thing, for that it waxing 
long and the Logic of it subtle, many seemed convinced and would fain 
be gone even before the end—a great cause of Perturbation to the 
Speaker. ‘The Discourse done, the Door opened and much stamping of 
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feet, either at the Goodness of what they heard, or for Gladness ata 
Chance to go, and it do perplex me to tell which. Then to hear the 
Speaking ; curious enough, seeing that all did do their Choicest. One 
having great knack of Voice, spreading his Hands abroad and shrieking 
out about a Bird, which he stoutly affirmed to “hover over the destiny 
of the Country,” whereat I marveled exceedingly much, seeing that he 
spake of a Novel Creature to me. Asking his meaning of one near, 
and he saying “ Nothing but a Splurge,” so much exercised me for my 
Ignorance that I would have disbursed 64. or 1s. lawful Money fora 
view of this Rare Bird. Then another of a Sorry Visage did express 
much cruel Fear for a “Tree of Liberty watered by the Blood of our 
Forefathers,” which do smack of Rashness in them, seeing that such 
Procedure must have shortened their sweet Existences. Last of all One 
edifying me hugely did storm with Rage at the fatal Errors of some 
Wretches that had already Spoken. “Greece pursted the course they 
advocate,” said he, “and where is Greece ?” to the which none answered 
a word, scorning, as I suppose, to make a vain Glory of their Geograph- 
ical Learning among so many. Coming to a Stop, he did profess a 
Readiness to give his Life for his Principles; and I thinking it a hard 
Purchase of so small a Matter, thought perchance he set a suitable 
enough Value on himself. Speaking done, the Assemblage dispersed 
with a mighty Zeal, and I too, not wishing to seem odd. Did hear that 
all this Ado had been for as much Money as would come to 5 Pound, 
which put ine in maze that the Scholars should so love Gain. So Home 
and to Bed, feeling somewhat feverish, for the which Sleep is a goodly 
Cure. 


(Saturday, January 29th, 1857.) 

To-Day to a “Club” to Dine at the bidding of Mr. Browne, the Mas- 
ter of it. Went betimes seeing that of all Things I do hate to be be- 
hindhand at my Eating. Relished the Entertainment mightily, but did 
not see any Wine or Cyder which likely enough I overlooked, seeing 
Talk and Manners so amused me that I noted little else. Only to see how 
marvelous Grim all looked, as though Dining at a Club were a sad Mat- 
ter, and some setting to stoutly like the sight of Food made them 
mad for its Strangeness. Saw one near me looking Glum enough to do 
a Murther, and Mr, Browne said it be through his striving for a Valedic- 
tory, which I do wish he may get if it will cure his present miserable 
Case. Lid observe many of the Guests have bits of Metal of strange 
Devices fastened upon them, which it did puzzle me to know the Intent 
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of, I do hear that these Persons know mighty Secrets, signifying as 
much by these Cunning Emblems stuck upon their Apparel. Bethought 
me to have a goodly Awe of all such, and saying so to Mr. Browne, 
was amazed to hear they have no more Brains in their Heads than others 
and that the commonest Tradesmen of the Town even knew as much of 
these Mysteries as they. Then to hear Mr. Browne say how he would 
scorn to be of their Company, whereby he pleased me seeing that I do 
hate an envious Man. 

Did listen most closely to the Talk of those present, thinking to be 
either amused or informed thereby, which I was not. Most seemed to 
think Dining a grave and Solemn Business, as in truth they made it by 
their Treatment. Some adventured to speak at rare Intervals, such dole- 
fal Words as grieved me, and then the Clatter of the eating Implements 
quite drowning all the witty Speeches, as I suppose, seeing that I heard 
none. Presently found me quite alone with Mr. Browne, the Guests 
having flown on a sudden, like unto a Horde of Cossacks, leaving naught 
but Devastation behind, and I having scarcely tasted a morsel. Not to 
keep mine Host in waiting, signified my Readiness to go, which we 
shortly did. Taking leave of Mr. Browne, thought it an excellent Notion 
to go to finish my Dinner off Shell Fish which I did in a suitable Man- 
ner. Then away home wondering if I should write in my Book about 


the Manners of the Scholars at their-Clubs, seeing I did not observe any 


worthy of Mention. Did try mightily, but I be heartily ashamed of 
taking up so little a Matter. 


Dream Land. 


Tar sea breaks, the tide falls, 
The wind shakes the forest walls, 
Stars sink in the sea’s brink, 
The light creeps o’er the low plain, 
The night sleeps on the dark main, 
The earth turns, the sun burns; 
But change cometh never 
O’er the land of dreams ; 
There forever and forever 
The same light beams. 


The lark shrills, as he flies up, 
The dew fills the flower’s cup, 
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The turtle grieves ’mid the oak leaves, 
The owl calls, the bats peep 
*Mid the damp halls of the ruined keep, 
The bells toll a sad dole: 

But change cometh never 

O’er the land of dreams; 

There forever and forever 

The same light beams, 


Etchings of Herrnhuaterdom. 


Few denominations enjoy a higher reputation in the Cliristian world 
for zeal and success in the missionary field than the Moravians. Yet lit- 
tle is generally known of their origin, government and belief. The 
reason is obvious. Their mode of Church government, as will here- 
after be shown, is entirely exclusive. As an American-born Moravian, 
then, it shall be my humble endeavor to lay before the readers of the 
“ Lit.” a short sketch of their history, doctrines and customs. 

The Moravian is the first and oldest of all Protestant Churches, and is 
directly descended from the Sclavonic Branch of the Greek or Eastern 
Church. Christianity was introduced into Bohemia and Moravia in the 
ninth century, The chain of events is as follows: 

The sister of Bogaris, King of Bulgaria, having been taken prisoner 
by the Romans, was carried to Constantinople, where she was instructed 
in the truths of the Gospel and embraced Christianity. On her return 
to her native country in 845, she requested teachers fur her people, and 
two Greek divines, Cyrillus and Methodius, went to Bulgaria. Their 
labors were crowned with success. The Duke of Bohemia, together 
with many of his subjects, was converted. The province now incurred 
the bitter displeasure of the Roman See, and during three centuries was 
subjected to the most furious persecutions of the Pontiffs. 

At this crisis, the Bohemians and Moravians were aided by great 
accessions from France and Italy, and in 1176, appeared the Waldenses. 
A great effort was now made by Pope Ulement VI, to crush the Churches 
through the establishment of the University at Prague. How John 
Huss, in the latter end of the fourteenth century, was here appointed 
Professor and battled with the Pope in his own Castle; how he heroic- 
ally defended his faith before the University and at the Council of Con- 
stance, and subsequently suffered martyrdom, are matters familiar to all. 
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After his death the adherents of Huss split into two parties, the Tabo- 
rites and Calistines. Of these Hussites, during the atrocious persecu- 
tions which followed, a small colony found an asylum on the Barony of 
Lititz, in Bohemia, and from this band of fugitives sprang the Moravian 
Church. Here, in 1457, just four hundred years ago, were laid the 
foundations of the Ancient Church of the Brethren. They at first styled 
themselves Fratres Legis Christi, or simply Fratres, and finally on the 
accession of many brethren from Moravia, Unitas Fratrum. 

Now followed three more memorable centuries of outlawry and expa- 
triation, during which the Church suffered every torture and affliction 
which Popish ingenuity could invent. Yet the true fire of the Gospel 
was kept burning in caves and mountain fastnesses. These centuries 
form the noblest record of martyrdom, purity of faith and practice 
within the annals of the Churches. 

Finally, at the close of the seventeenth century, the Romish Church 
became triumphant, and Protestantism was suppressed throughout 
Bohemia. Thus disappeared the Ancient Brethren’s Church, and appar- 
ently forever. 

In 1722, we find a small company of Moravians secretly retreating 
from their father-land towards Upper Lausatia, in Saxony. They have 
been promised an asylum by Count Zinzendorf, and are now journeying 
thither. under the leadership of Christian David. They arrive in safety, 
and on the 17th of June, 1722, commence the building of Herrnhut, 
which has now become the center of Moravianism throughout the 
world. 

The Renewed Brethren’s Church dates its birth on Aug. 10th, 1727. 
The first fruits of this glorious renewal constitutes an era in Christian 
enterprise—the opening of Protestant Missions. The first Moravian 
Missionaries left Herrnhut for the Island of St. Thomas, Aug. 21st, 
1732, and for Greenland, Jan. 19th, 1733. Since then, Colonies have 
spread over every Continent. ‘In 1740, three Missionaries settled on 
the Ogeechee, in Georgia, but refusing to fight in the war between the 
Georgians and the Spaniards of Florida, they came northward and 
settled in the forks of the Lehigh and Delaware. Here they bought of 
the Rev. George Whitfield, a large tract of land, which he had called 
Nazareth, and whereon he had erected a building designed for the in- 
struction of negro children, which stands to this day. Their principal 
towns in Pennsylvania, are Bethlehem, Nazareth, Emaus, Lititz; in 
North Carolina, Salem. 

But, you ask, what is the great doctrinal characteristic of Moravians ? 

VOL, XXII. 19 
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I answer, the fact that they have no distinctive doctrine at all, separate 
from other Protestants. They are no sect, and will not be called one 
Doctrinal hair-splitting is looked upon as nugatory. They stand on the 
broad ground that enough is clear in Scripture to enable the poorest 
to understand the love of the Father and the self-sacrifice of the Son; 
that the difficulty lies in the practice of that which is understood, 
Hence the great stress which they lay on the Chief-Eldership of Jesus, 
This, it is true, they acknowledge in common with Protestants gener- 
ally, but they aspire to a personal Headship, an intimate communion 
between Church and Saviour. The object is to establish a true Apos- 
tolic Church on earth. Their doctrine may be summed up in the 
words, “ living faith ;” their precept, in Christ’s mandate, “Go ye unto 
all nations and preach the Gospel to every creature.” To guard well 
this living faith by fostering exhortation, fellowship and mutual love 
among the brethren, is the aim and key of their whole system. 

We will fancy it, dear reader, a delightful Sunday morning in June, 
Let us take a merry saunter through the Moravian town. A meny 
saunter, for every Moravian Sunday is a souls’ holyday, a day for calm 
meditation on nature, for sunny memories, for pious moods and heavenly 
contemplations. The Church-bells are ringing ten. We stroll to the 
Moravian Church-yard. ‘Of course,” you say, “ to the outskirts of the 
town.” Ohno! In the heart of the village is the God’s acre. The 
dead lie close by the living—the heavenly congregation in the very 
embrace of the earthly. The Churchyard is a large level enclosure, in- 
tersected with gravel-walks, and planted with rows of pine, maple, and 
linden. Seats you see everywhere along the paths. You will notice 
that the whole is divided into two great sections by the center walk, 
On the one hand rest the females, on the other the males. The first 
feature that will attract your attention, is the perfect democracy of the 
burial. All the graves and grave-stones are alike. The grave-stones are 
plain marble slabs, bearing the name, age, place of birth and death of 
the deceased, with occasionally a little hymn or couplet, and laid flat on 
an oblong mound about a foot in height. Each mound is shaped with 
the same mould. There are no marble urns or monuments. At a short 
distance the yard appears a spacious park; as you approach nearer you 
see only a long succession of mounds in parallel rows. Rich and poor 
are here the same. If there be any aristocracy, it is that of affection, 
which leaves one grave to its native clover, and plants the other with 
ivy and myrtle and roses,—and then, surely, the nobility of the place are 
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the young and the beautiful. Here lie the founder of the place, bap- 
tized Indians, negroes, bishops, deacons and laymen, in perfect unity. 

In the lapse of time the grave-stones become sunken and gray. 
Then, on a sunny summers’ afternoon, all the matrons, sisters and 
maidens, go forth with soap, sand, and towels, and scour them to their 
pristine whiteness. The boys receive a holyday and bring water. The 
old men stand by, leaning on their staffs, and gladden the scene of 
affection. The work completed, they all retire to the arbors, sit down 
in a circle on the grass, and partake of their favorite “ vesper,” consist- 
ing of a cake peculiarly Moravian, and coffee in the preparation of 
which the good matrons are famous, for they keep the secret to them- 
selves. 

On occasions of funerals a band of musicians with trombones, pre- 
cedes the bier to the grave-yard. The slow and solemn tone of the 
instruments, blending with the chant of the congregation and the 
hushed tramp of the procession, is peculiarly impressive. The bier is 
usually carried by the comrades-in-years of the deceased. Arrived at 
the grave the service is read, the men stand with uncovered heads, 
another hymn is sung and the coffin is lowered. The pathos of the 
scene is extraordinary. The measured cadense of the music over the 
grave, is at once mournful and consolitary. It seems the voice of the 
departed soul sighing with the pangs of separation, yet whispering of a 
blissful reunion. 

When a musician dies the whole Church orchestra attend him to the 
grave with their instruments. Gently they bury him, and over his re- 
mains perform in full concordance some hymn or anthem he loved so 
well when living. 

On Easter Sunday morning they perform a beautiful ceremony in the 
Church-yard. At five o’clock the congregation meet in Church and 
after a short service repair to the Church-yard. Having formed a large 
square, enclosing the Church-orchestra in the center, with their faces 
turned to the East, just as the sun is breaking over the distant hills, the 
whole concourse bursts forth into one triumphant liturgy, hailing the 
Saviour’s glorious resurrection. 

But hark! The bells are ringing half-past ten, and we repair to 
Church. On our way thither let us notice the corpse-house, a low brick 
building, with one window, entirely shrouded in weeping-willows. Here, 
generally, the corpse is placed in the interval between death and burial. 
This is, however, not insisted upon. Here, also, the coffin is opened for 
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the last time. In case a corpse remains there during the night, a lamp 
is always kept burning at the head of the coffin. 

We enter the Church. It is usually of stone, extremely large and 
massive, with immense windows curtained with white linen. The hall 
at Bethlehem is almost twice as large as that of any Church in New 
Haven. You are struck with the simplicity of the interior. There are 
two small galleries, one on each side of the pulpit, containing the 
Clergy. There are no pews, but simple pine benches. Opposite the 
pulpit, under three arches spanning the entire breadth, sit the orchestra, 
Let us glance at the worshipers. You will notice the regularity with 
which the congregation are disposed. The sexes are separated. The 
whole society is divided into choirs—children, boys, girls, sisters, unmar- 
ried brethren, widows, widowers and married. The younger portion sit 
immediately under the eye of the Minister, the middle-aged in the cen- 
ter, the elder below the orchestra. Each choir has its distinguishing 
ribbon ; although this custom is now seldom seen in America. One 
part of the Church is fluttering with light yellow, another, with dark 
blue, another, with crimson. But each choir knows its dead, also, by a 
different badge. An hour or two after a death has occurred, four or five 
trombone players ascend the Church-steeple, and in plaintive melody 
herald the news. According to the tune which is played, the Moravian 
tells of which choir a member has departed. “Departed,” I say, for 
they rarely use the word “ died,” (gestorben,) but rather “ sank to sleep,” 
(entschlafen,) or (heimgegangen) “ gone home.” 

Each of the choirs has its love-feast on one Sunday in the year, the 
members being allowed to invite as many of their friends or strangers 
as they please. 

The exercises on this occasion consist of singing from a printed sheet 
hymns and odes in German and English. There is the Minister’s Solo, 
alternating with the Sisters’ gentle Alto, and the deep Bass of the men. 
Then, while the whole congregation are partaking of cake and coffee, 
the orchestra performs some sacred anthem commemorative of their 
mutual love. Eyerything then is festive. The altar is changed from 
black to white, vases are placed thereon filled with the choicest flowers, 
the officiating Clergyman appears in an unusually joyous garb, the rest 
of the Ministers join the congregation below, cake and coffee are 
handed about by matrons in trim white dresses and simple caps, the 
trombones blow a louder symphony, the organ’s pipes roar more 
cheerily, joy beams from every face. 

The Moravians in America are somewhat celebrated for their church 
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music, and are frequently called to Philadelphia to assist in the per- 
formance of difficult operas. Almost every Moravian is a musician, and 
a piano is heard in every house. The leaders of the church orchestra 
have generally been students at academies of music in Europe. On fes- 
tive occasions the female singers, mostly young ladies, appear in diminu- 
tive lace caps, trimmed with their peculiar choir ribbon. On Christmas 
eve, when the orchestra puts forth all its powers, the country people for 
miles around, flock in to see the ceremonies, and hear the wondrous 
music. An ancient solo, entitled “ Morgenstern,” (Morning Star,) is then 
sung by a lady, alternaiing with the children, at the opposite end of the 
church, and orchestra, in chorus. The contrast between the breathless 
stillness of the audience during the clear ringing solo, and the tumultu- 
ous swelling of the chorus, heightened by the distance of the parties, the 
vastness of the hall, the illuminations, inscriptions and evergreen wreaths 
and arches, render it a spectacle truly magnificent. During the services 
each of the children is supplied with a burning wax-taper. The whole 
is sure to lift the soul to asublimer conception of Christ’s Nativity, and 
leave the conviction, that here is Christmas celebrated indeed. 

In summer the children have their love-feast. In the evening there 
isa grand illumination of many-colored spermaceti lamps in the rear 
of the church. The children are arranged under the lamps, and sing 
simple beautiful hymns, responsive to the whole congregation and 
orchestra immediately opposite. 

The dark cedar boughs overhead, partially lighted up by the lamps 
above, the faces of the earroling children beneath, the swelling of the 
noble German from the crowd, the slow and solemn music of stringed 
instruments, render the custom as beautiful as impressive. I have said 
that crowds flock to the Moravian town in order to hear the music. 
But there is another attraction also. It is the “ putz,” or decorations 
within the houses. This is not, however, as in England and parts of 
Germany, a simple Christmas tree, but a whole room is often devoted 
to the arrangement of miniature scenery. 

The birth of Christ and adoration of the Magi generally form the 
central figures, but the accessories leave abundant scope for fancy. In 
the background are generally Alpine glaciers, mountain-torrents, pyra- 
mids, cottages, rural bridges, ruins in the East, mills and forges with 
water wheels in full operation; in the foreground, fountains, villas on 
Comos, tripping maidens, hunters pursuing their game, green slopes 
with sheep and shepherds. The only material required is Zinc rocks, 
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moss, dead branches of trees, and silver sand. The whole is surrounded 
by wreaths and great arches of spruce and broad-leaved laurel. 

The Moravians without preventing marriage do not advise it. The 
sects are kept separate. The unmarried women live, work, and sleep 
together in one huge stone dwelling called the “sisters-house.” Four 
or five live together in one room, where they formerly spent their time 
in weaving and embroidery. By one of those parties was broidered the 
famous banner of Pulaski. Prayers are held in the morning and even- 
ing. Each room has its presiding sister, and the whole is under the 
direction of an ancient dame called the “ Oberpflegerin.” There are cor- 
responding houses for the single brethren and widows. The ministers 
(married) also formerly lived together in one house cailed the “Gemein- 
haus.” Their mode of courtship is also peculiar. Should a single 
brother feel himself yearning for the possession of a single sister, it is his 
duty to go to the minister and give him the name of the chosen one, 
This done, the single sister hears the state of the case from the “ Oberp- 
flegerin.” Should both parties be willing, the affair is decided by the 
apostolic custom of drawing lots. Should the brother draw the name 
desired, she is his; if not he is at liberty to transfer his affections. 

I have thus drawn a dim outline picture of Moravians in the olden time. 
Many more customs might be enumerated, but want of space forbids. 
Whoever would see all in full operation must visit Herrnhut in Saxony. 
Many of these customs have disappeared in this country before the tide 
of American enterprise; still, the greater number remain in full force. 
Whatever remains untold respecting their missionary work, division of 
labor, founding the first female boarding school in America, ete. ete., 
will be gladly unfolded to any curious Yalensian who may chance fo 
visit Bethlehem, fifty miles north of Philadelphia and eighty east of 
New York, where he is ussured by the writer of a jolly time, and an 
old-fashioned Moravian welcome. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


MEETING OF THE CLASS OF 1858. 


Tue Junior Class met on Wednesday, Feb. 18, at the President's Lecture room, 
for the election of Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine. C. S. Kellogg was 
called to the chair and D. M. Bean, M. Chalmers, H. A. Pratt, and G. Wells 
were appointed tellers. 

The balloting resulted in the choice of the following Board of Editors for the 
class of 1858, viz— 

Epwarp Foster Biake, New Haven, Ct., 
Daniet Garrison Batnton, West-Chester, Pa., 
Joan Epwiy Kratt, Oxford, Mass., 
Samur.t Henry Lee, Lisbon, Ct., 
Haypy Kevioce Smita, Madison, Wis. 


On the eve of our last issue a new constellation appeared in our literary 
firmament under the title of “The Yale Review.” Its advent, though heralded 
a few hours beforehand by the usual signals, took the College World quite by 
surprise, falling among us (if we may mix the metaphors) like a bomb from a 
masked battery. In mechanical execution and general appearance the “Review” 
is highly creditable to its projectors, and its pages (for we bought the number 
and read it at a single sitting) evince a vigor of thought and talent for grace- 
ful writing which no one need be ashamed to own. The principal object 
and design of the “ Review” is in its own words “ Criticism of the pretentious 
and conceited literature of College.” The “ Lit.” of course received its heavi- 
est and (in the main) well directed fire, but, as our readers see—we are still 
afloat. Many of the “ Review's” Criticisms are just and judicious, but we were 
sorry to notice a few passages savoring of rancor and personality. Nothing is 
easier than to say sharp things, if one makes no account of truth, or of a class- 
mate’s feelings, or if he can talk through a board fence without fear of detec- 
tion. 

Nortice.—T wo “Exchanges” addressed to “The Yale Review,” and put by the 
Postmaster into the “ Lit’s” box, are now in our possession, and will be cheerfully 
surrendered upon requisition from the proper authority. 


\ 
Jupcz Bacon is dead. He was almost the last representative of his genera- 


tion among us. We shall no more hear his kindly voice at Alumni meetings, 
nor at “the Brothers’” annual gathering. Never again shall we see his tall, ven- 
erable form pausing on the Green to watch our game of wicket and to think 
of the time when ho played on the same spot, with our Grandfathers. He 
passed away in the same month that saw those two Lights of science go out, 
Redfield and Kane—and, like them, left a legacy to Science, and to posterity an 
honored name. 
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We are pleased to add to our list of Exchanges “The University Literary 
Magazine” of Virginia, “The Students’ Miscellany” of the Wisconsin State 
University, “The Wabash Magazine” of Wabash College, Indianna, and “The 
Momus,” a very creditable 8x9 inch sheet—edited, printed and published by 
two enterprising lads of the New Haven Hopkin’s Grammar School. 





SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 

At the regular Election, Feb. 25, the following Officers were chosen. 
LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President. 

Augustus H. Strong, Henry S. De Forest, 
Vice President. . 
Storrs O. Seymour, John M. Holmes, 
Secretary. 
Robert M. Gallaway, Arthur N. Hollister, 
Vice Secretary. 
Thomas B. Dwight, Hasket D. Catlin, 





PRIZES AWARDED. 
SENIOR MATHEMATICAL PRIZES. 


lst Prize and Gold Medal, Georor A, Noten. 
2d Prize, Orrin F. Avery. 


Berkeley Premiums for Latin Composition, 3d Term, 1855-6. (Award delayed 
till February, 1857.) 


Class of 1857.—Myron N. Chamberlin, John C. Day, Wm. E. Doster, Samuel 
M. Freeland, Levi Holbrook, Stephen Holden, Joseph C. Jackson, Wilder Smith. 

Class of 1858.—Robert O. Dwight, Josiah W. Gibbs, Robert C. Hask2ll, 
Arthur N, Hollister, George B. McLellan, Daniel A. Miles, Henry E. Sweetser, 
Addison Van Name. 

Class of 1859.—Edward Carrington, Franklin Carter, Hasket D. Catlin, 
Thomas B. Dwight, Charles H. Gross, Edward C. Huggins, William W. Phelps 
Arthur W. Wright. 





The following prizes for English Composition have been awarded to the 
Sophomore Class, (1859.) 


1st Division. 2d Division. 3d Division. 
: E. Carrington. , W. W. Phelps. 
Ist Prize, ; Franklin Carter. John C. Middleton. ; Asher H. Wilcox. 


ed « Horace Binney. B. N. Harrison. i Joseph H. Twichell. 


Thos. R. Lounsbury. ({ C. B. Wheeler. 
ga“ Louis H. Bristol. Wm. Fletcher. Alfred J. Taylor. 
Geo. E. Dunham. James M. Hubbard. W. A. Stiles. 
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Editor's Table. 


Grentte Reaper—It was the week after New Years. The moon, like ourself, 
now almost in the last quarter, rode high above us, the planets Jupiter and 
Venus shining oh, how beautifully! Mars, his fiery hue toned down by distance, 
sinking nearer the Western hills—and Saturn, far behind the others, all in a 
great circle across the unspeakably blue heavens, bending with exceeding depth, 
tenderness and beauty over the spotless snow new fallen, was a sight to shed 
upon the soul astrangly quiet, unearthly joy. We sat gazing through the clear 
plate-glass panel of the cars, unheeding the light talk and merry laugh of a 
knot of Students near by, our senses soothed by the heavy rumbling of the 
train and watching the weird shadows that the white vapor from the engine 
cast upon the snow. One by one the stars came out and threading themselves 
upon the telegraphic wires seemed like silent bars of celestial music. 

Under the influences of such an hour and such a scene, how one feels irresist- 
ably led to pleasant musings! In the ponderous train with majestic roar rush. 
ing through the still twilight, strange as it would appear, is just the place for 
contemplation and castle-building. The ruddy fire light streaming from the farm 
house yonder,—the remorseless train has thundered past and shut it from the 
sight, but still we can in fancy sce the group of rosy cheeked children gathered 
around the open fire-place watching the dexterous mother as she turns the 
savory griddle cakes that are to make their evening meal ; off in the further 
corner we can see the eldest boy, who-has just deposited an arm full of wood 
at the fire, and his younger brother, whose hands are still cold with milking, 
tinkering up their skates for the nights campaign, while the old white-headed 
grandfather in his arm chair before “the blazing hearth” with the baby on 
his knee is not the least happy or picturesque member of the group. Then 
we think of that gem of beauty, the elegy of Grey, 


« Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joy and destiny obscure,” 


and are about indulging in a speculation upon how little reason ambition has to 
do so, when the door opens, (of the car we mean,) in rushes a blast of the keen 
air, and the hoarse ominous words of the Brakeman are heard vociferating, 
“Norwalk”’—and we proceed to contemplate the probabilities of a cold plunge 
bath in case the “draw” happens to be up. By ahappy accident, perhaps because 
the river is frozen, the “ draw’’ happens to be all right, and the train moves on, 
80 too, on moves the train of our musing. That little brook winding under the 
moonlight so gracefully through the low meadow, that seems by its tortuosities 
a mimic Mississippi,—crusted over with fairy creations of the frost, brings to us 
(albeit we are no poet—far from it) the exquisite description of a frozen brook in 
the “Vision of Sir Launfal.” Can it be that one of the “Lit.” readers has never 
read it ; for his sake then we will venture to quote a few lines, well witting he 
will read the rest. 
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“ Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak. 
* 7” * ” * * * * * * 

“ The little brook heard it and build a roof 

“Neath which he could house him winter proof; 

“ All night by the white stars frosty gleams 

“ He groined his arches and matched his beams ; 

‘*Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

“ As the lashes of light that trim the stars ; 

“He sculptured every summer delight 

“In his halls and chambers out of sight ;” 


and then by a natural association of ideas, (the sort termed “of likeness and” 
particularly “ opposition,”) our thoughts recall a stanza from one of our early 
poetical effusions running nearly as we remember—and we remember it as being 
the best in the piece—thus : 


And when the icy sleet had gemmed the trees, 
How shone, resplendent in the setting sun, 
The mountain waving in the wint’ry breeze, 
Silver and golden ever and anon. 


Albeit as we said we are no poet. 

Away with your tropic suns and everlasting verdure, give us the brilliant 
glories of a northern winter with its bracing air, its glorious moonlight, its 
stars of steel, its coasting, skating, sleighing parties, and its auroras, provided 
the Professor who has charge of that department will allow us one occasional- 
ly, even out of the assigned period. At this point the train stopped, and we got 


out and were soon ensconced in old South College. It is perhaps due to the 
tropics to say that the excruciating cold we suffered during the rest of the 
night somewhat abated our admiration for winter as a practical institution. 

Professor Langdon is still teaching the young idea how to fire, or rather how 
to cut and thrust, and should the reader of history pass the massive portal of 
Alumni Hall when the Professor is drilling on the broad sword, alias basket- 
hilted-stick exercise he might fancy himself looking at some old Feudal Baron 
in his castle hall training his retainers for an attack. 

A learned gentleman having proposed a few pages back some philological que- 
ries, we are incited to a similar course in a different department. 

Questions ror THE Engivesrs.—What would be the probable cost to the Cor- 
poration to lay a flag-stone over those interesting gutters that at regular inter- 
vals traverse the walk running in front of the College buildings? 

What would be the probable cost to the Corporation to flag the walk from 
North College to the North gate? 

Prize Essay—ro tur Boat-Ciuss.—A prize of * dollars will be paid to 
that member of any of the boat-clubs who shall furnish the best essay on the 
most practicable method of getting across the back yard in wet weather. 
Special reference must be had to the vicinity of Cabinet Hall and Trumbull 


* Blank to be filled by the Corporation, 
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MetapaysicaL Questions For Sznions.—Ought the Faculty to furnish knitting 
’ or plain sewing, to fill up the time otherwise wasted at Lectures by those who 
neglect to provide themselves with newspapers? Ought whittling to be taken 
as an equivalent accomplishment? Speaking of Metaphysics, is a man moral- 
ly accountable for the character of his dreams? For example, would one 
swear or steal ina dream unless profane or light fingered when awake, or 
at least inclined to be, and if he would, how far is he responsible for it, and 
why? 

We are here reminded of a classmate who dreamed one night that he had com- 
mitted murder, and fearing such a slight matter might escape his memory, arose 
or dreamed that he did (we forget which now) and wrote on his card “ E. L. Hoe- 
cake murderer.” Rather an interesting card that, to send in, in case the young 
lady happened to be out. It is perhaps unnecessary to state that “ Hoecake” is 
a substitute for the real name. 


Questions For ALL CoLttecr.—Can the President’s Lecture room be ventilated ? 
Will it be? When? 

Questions ror Tne Fresuman Crass.—Ought Yale College to have a Gymna- 
sium? and if so, when? 

We put this question to the youngest class, in the hope that they may stay 
here long enough (not to see one, that would be presumption, but simply) by 
aid of the exhaustless resources of the calculus to solve the problem. 

GengeaL Question.—Is there a Physiological as well as an Academic connec- 
tion between a Sheepskin and B A? 

Active life is pressing on us, (Seniors ;) already our friend and classmate Eaton 
is on a voyage of scientific exploration in the Schr. “ Dewdrop.” 

Two ingenious statisticians of the Senior class, after accurate research, have 
obtained the following valuable results in the item of whiskers. An entire day 
was employed in getting these data to hand; they may therefore be considered 
as perfectly reliable. 

Pairs Whiskers raised by the Class ’53 
- e: = ” PS ve vetece sas 


It is proper to add, that credit has been given in all cases from the faintest 
penumbra on the upper lip to a full grown Campbellian beard. 

The immense superiority of 57 over its predecesors in other respects has 
thus been triumphantly established also in the important item of whiskers and 
in fact appears, so to speak, on the very face of the subject. To succeeding 
classes we would say encouragingly “ Crop out.” 

Last week the indications of Spring were again upon us.* The melted snow, 
the warm sunshine, the soft Southwind, the “Shawondasee,” the blue birds 


* Printers are but men and Presses won't last forever. A (literal not a con- 
vivial) “ break down” at their office has delayed the publication of the Lit., which 
was to have been out last Saturday, until to-day. 
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singing in the still leafless elms in the morning, and the Seniors singing before 
North College at sunset, the Juniors sitting on the fence in front of South Col: 
lege after dinner, and the Sophomores setting up their horns and bass drums 
after tea, the Freshmen jumping in the front yard, and the waters drying up ij 
the back yard, were all tokens that the winter had gone. But this week, “the 
fierce Kabibonokka” whirling the snow about our windows has taught us that 
it is never safe to “hallo till you are out of the woods,” and reminded us thag 
we may have to pay for all this fine weather yet, unless indeed we did pay for 
it in advance, during those first weeks of February, when the mercury thought 
nothing of going down to 20° below zero, and couldn’t be coaxed to get higher 
than —8°. 

A classmate of ours in coming out of the Hutchinsons’ Concert the other 
night observed a fair young lady just before him in evident embarrasment; 
one of her—well we must say it—yes, one of her—Hoops! had broken from itg 
orbit and was “flying lawless” through space; the maiden after one desperate 
but ineffectual effort to recover the refractory article of her apparel kicked it 
contemptuously down stairs, Our friend, a benevolent and withal a modest 
young man, rushed forward, seized the disobedient circumference and after vain« 
ly waiting for the owner to claim her property, bore it off in triumph to his 
room, No. 9 South College, where it still hangs, an object of universal admire 
tion. 

It has already been visited by large numbers of the students, and will be 
open for exhibition “for a few days” longer. We are requested to state that 
the lady can have the article by calling at the above room and paying at our 
office the cost of this advertisement. 

On the same principle that “ speaking of Wildcats’ to the boy suggested “his 
grandmother,” speaking of the Hutchinsons reminds us of a veritable anecdote 
which we give on the authority of an Ex-Governor of New Jersey. A bill had 
been brought before the Legislature of that famous State, for “‘ Organizing the 
Militia ;’ whereupon a Dutch member arose and declared his determination to 
oppose the measure as entirely unnecessary, for, said he with emphasis, “The 
Milishy don’t want no organ; drum and fife is good enough for ’em.” 

And now, gentle reader, we must say good bye; we feel sad to leave you, but 
you see by the Memorabilia that our successors are appointed. One more number 
and we leave the Lit to the care of our Junior brothers—a few more weeks and 
we shall sit down beneath the elms as a class for the last time, we shall smoke 
the parting pipe and sing the parting song, and then like the thrice fifty gener- 
ations before us, we too shall pass away and these old walls shall echo never 
again to the tread and the voice of the men of 57. May we go at peace with 
all—to labor and to pray for Yale, our Country and the World! 








